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interest, begun these tests and will continue the work during spare time in 
their second semester's study of the subject. This provides an outlet for their 
intellectual interest and at the same time strengthens their understanding of 
the regular course. The book should also find a place in a high-school course 
in qualitative analysis which follows the first year of chemistry. There is, how- 
ever, so little theory and description of the tests that, without lectures or other 
books to interpret the reactions involved, there is danger that the analytical 
work may become mechanical. 

Charles J. Pieper 

History, biography, and government. — Little progress has been made in 
the social science group of studies in the application of the principle of unity. 
Separation is now the rule in this field. On various levels of instruction one 
frequently finds courses in history, sociology, political science, economics, and 
geography, but rarely a course which is an attempt at unification of all of these. 
The chief difficulty in the way of the organization of a course of this latter 
type is the paucity of suitable material. To remove this handicap is the goal 
which some reformers have set for themselves. One step toward this goal has 
been made by the publication 1 of the material of a course given by a teacher 
in one of the large high schools of the Middle West. 

While government receives the most emphasis in this book, history, biog- 
raphy, sociology, and economics receive considerable attention. For example, 
the book contains discussions of the governments of the United States and 
Germany, great American statesmen, authors who helped to make the American 
ideal, the French Revolution, the Great War, and revolutionary theories of 
government and economic relations. 

Generally speaking, the author has achieved considerable success in the 
unification of these different phases of the social studies. To the reviewer's 
knowledge, the book is the best example that has appeared of the sort of unifica- 
tion that many reformers desire. 

R. M. Tryon 



Modern verse classified by content. — Teachers of English who are giving 
ear to the demand that along with the classics of our language the best of 
modern literature should be given a hearing will welcome a late anthology. 1 
The editor has brought together about 150 contemporary poems, by authors 
living today, and has added 80 pages of notes, containing many invaluable 
anecdotes received direct from the poets themselves. The poems are grouped 
under the headings "The Sea," "The City," "The Country," "War," "Chil- 
dren and Home," "Friendship and Love," and "Thought and Fancy." It is 

1 Bridget T. Hayes, American Democracy. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1921. Pp. xxxvi+405. 

2 Anita P. Forbes (editor), Modem Verse, British and American. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. xxi+207. 
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inevitable that the verse in such a volume shall range from almost worthless 

doggerel to exalted poetry. If any other adverse comment were in place 

concerning such an admirable effort, it would be that the poems present an 

equally wide range in difficulty; some are intended for young children; some 

are very difficult, even for adults. However, a discriminating teacher will be 

able to make excellent class use of these very elements, inequality in artistry 

and in difficulty. 

R. L. Lyman 



Stories of American life. — The phrase, "imaginative training in the quality 
of American life," quoted from the preface of a new anthology 1 of American 
short stories, indicates the editor's purpose. 

Dr. Ramsay has assembled sixteen short stories of the best American 
writers, grouping them under the headings: " Stories of the Frontier," " Stories 
of Social Heritage," "Stories of Communal Consciousness," and "The Region- 
alist at Work." Some of the tales are well known, such as "The Luck of 
Roaring Camp"; some, like "Ellie's Furnishings" by Helen R. Martin, are 
less well known. All are admirable. Even more useful for the average 
teacher than the selection of stories itself are the study questions and answers 
and the classified reading list of 250 stories at the close of the book. If it be 
true that the most original contribution of America to the literature of the 
world has been the development of the short story; if in this contribution we 
may find interpreted American ideals, habits, and ambitions, what more 
appropriate than such high-school courses as Dr. Ramsay here advocates! 

R. L. Lyman 



The project in home economics. — Education which is to prepare for the 
activities of life should take place where it can be normal. If normal condi- 
tions are not to be found in school, then we must go outside the school to the 
places where boys and girls may assume actual duties and responsibilities. 
In some subjects of study most of the work may be done at school; in the 
case of other subjects a goodly portion of the work or training must take place 
outside of the school. Home economics is a subject in which much of the 
work must be performed outside of the school. As in most instruction, either 
inside or outside of school, the value of the work is dependent on the methods 
employed by the supervisor or teacher in conducting the work. 

A recent contribution 2 in the field of home economics contains many 
valuable suggestions as to the use of the home project in teaching the subject. 

'Robert L. Ramsay (editor), Short Stories of America. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. xi+348. 

2 The Home Project. "Home Economics Series No. 6," Bulletin No. 71. Wash- 
ington: Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1921. Pp. 76. 



